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DESCRIPTIVE. fore the volcanic eruptions burst forth. But to found even after her third trial, that the effort must 
thine our mind, there appears a probability that’ the be once more repeated. But the little girl with a 
: mountain which surrounds the fires of Peel arose |commendable degree of patience, and cheered by 





























at the time the fires were kindled. the kind voice of her mother, quietly persevered 
¢ [4merican Magazine. |in her attempts, until this part of her work was 
— heen | Eee gaccessfully. ‘¢ And now, mother, I 
$ NARRATIVE. know I can’ put the parts together, and I think 





too, it will le done by noon-time—What do you 
H From the Religious Magazine, | think mother?” Just then, word was brought 
JUVENILE TROUBLES, J into the rooin, that company was waiting in the 

Grace Willard had seated herself in her moth-| parlor. Mrs. W. went to meet them, leaving 
er’s roam, near the pleasant window overlcoking |Grace alone. Soon she returned, and announced 
their beautiful garden. By her side, she had |the arrival of a very intimate friend, accompanied 
placed her work-basket, well supplied by the kind | by her little girl, of the age of Grace, who would 
hand.of a mother, with every article she would| spend with them, one or two days. Grace’s first 
there find useful. Her mother sat near her; her} thought turned to the unfinished needle book; in 
own hand busily engaged in finishing a piece of|any other case, very happy would it have made 
work for the absent father, and ready to aid the|her, to have seen her playmate. ‘‘ Mother,”’ said 
little girl, whenever she should find that the assis- | she, ‘‘ if they had waited till to-morrow, or if they 
tance of one more skilled, was needed. Grace | had come inthe afternoon, perhaps the book would 
had laid aside ail her little store of games and{have been finished;’—then, laying all her little 
sports, to spend the morning in making a needle |store in oe basket, she placed it carefully in 





book, as a present for her cousin Mary. Wil-| her room, afd entered the parlor with a smiling 
liam, her playful brother, just beginning to afford | and a happy face; for she determined to forget 
amusement for the whole house, had been made/her work, qnd to make Ellen happy during her 
jo understand that Grace was to be uninterrupted, | visit. 

and that he must for a while, amuse himself with-| The little‘girls had many a pleasant ramble to- 
out her aid. A pattern which Grace liked, and| gether, over the hills, and among the walks of the 
which she knew her cousin liked, she had had oppor-| village. The garden was large, and beautiful; a 


ae : tunity to examine, a day or two before; ‘‘ and|clear, rippling pond was near; birds were warb- 

stabil: Udataats Waly ib Utada Jeli hk. it with a very little of mother’s aid, perhaps she | ling, from the first dawn of the morning, until the 
raha. gz . a ee . . ” . * . . © ° 
SUBAQUEOUS VOLCANO, could make one like it, and send it to her cousin.” | little girls were resting in their evening sleep; 


; Some few moments were spent in deciding upon | and they could not well be otherwise than happy, 

The most recent instance of subaqueous erup- | the prettiest shade for the outside; for the lining; | unless indeed they themselves had been unkind; 
tion which has come to our knowledge, is that land in determining upon the kind of ornament, | and then, al} these pleasant things even, could not 
which produced Hotham, or Graham Island, io ost appropriate to adorn’the leaves within. - Blie}+have removéd’their unhappirress: 
the year 1831. This island “oe thrown up be- | was chosen from her little collection, as the pret-| ‘The two days passed away; the third morning 
tween the south-west coast of Sicily gand the Afri- |tiest for the outer part, and buff within. Blue|came; Grace bid her friends good bye; their.car- 
can coast, In latitude thirty-seven degrees eight was the choice of both; buff was selected after a| riage turned from sight; and soon, with her bas- 
minutes and thirty seconds north, and longitude | ..ason of deliberation upon the part of Grace; for|ket once more in her hand, she was seated in the 
twelve degrees forty-two minutes and fifteen sec- | 16 had a very beautiful shade of rich crimson,|chamber of her mother. ‘ Now, I think it will 
onds east. The eruption seems to have been first which she said, perhaps Mary would choose to|be done to day; and besides, I shall work the fast- 
observed by John Corrao, the captain of a Sicilian have for the lining; but soon she yielded to her|er, for leaving it so long.” Grace hardly spoke 
vessel, who passing near the spot on the tenth of | mother’s preference, and the buff was laid aside| for one or two long hours; her work advanced; 
July, observed an immense column of water eject- |. the purpose. The leaves were to be worked | noon had nearly arrived, and she was now ready 
ed from the sea, to the height of sixty feet, and simply upon the edge, with blue; the name of|to prepare the leaves. ‘* And now mother,” said 
about 800 yards in circumference. ‘ Mary, Grace thought it would be well to insert|Grace, ‘‘ will you begin for me, to embroider this 

On the 18th of July, Corrao again passed the | yon the outer leaf, with silk of the same hue, and | leaf, and shall I find it very difficult, very difficult 
same spot, and he then found that a small island | je, jittle gift would be completed. Almost every |indeed?”” Her mother showed her little girl the 
had been formed, twelve feet high, with a crater thought of the last two days, had centered upon| pattern, and commenced the leaf; then advising 
in the centre, from which were ejected immense | tpi, gift; now had come the happy hour when she | her to exercise all her skill and talent in their 
columns of vapor, and masses of volcanic matter. might engage in its formation, and she is seated | completion, she resigned the leaves into the hand 
The island was afterwards visited by several | heside her mother. “© Oh,” said Grace, “ it will|of Grace. Poor Grace, she found this the most 
scientific gentlemen, and is said to have been two |p. finished before we dine, the needles will be| difficult part of all; and more than this, she had 
hundred feet high, and three miles in circumfer- placed upon the leaves, the pins upon the cushion, | made but very little progress, before she was sum- 
ence on the 4th of August. But from this time} 4nq it will be all ready to send by my uncleCharles, | moned by the dinner bell, to leave her room, for 
the island decreased In size; for, veing composed And it may be, mother, Mary will send me|a while. Gladly would she have passed this by, 
of loose scorie and pummice, it was rapidly acted something, when he comes again.” ‘ Patience, | and remained employed with her needle; but 80 
on by the water, and on the 3d of September, when my little girl,” said her mother, “for I fear you often had’she heard her mother’s request always 
carefully measured by Capt. Waterhouse, was | oan hardly complete it all during the morning, and|to be present at the appointed hour, that once 
only three-fifths of a mile in circumference, and | 7 hardly think you will find the whole day too long, | more, she laid aside the unfinished gift, asking not 
one hundred and seven feet high. At the end of | 5, you wish to make it with a great deal of care. | even leave of absence, and entered the parlor. 
October the island had entirely disappeared, €X- | «« Slow, and sure,” you know, was to be our motto| The time was not long, before she had again 
cept one small point composed of sand and Score. | for this week, and you will need to think of it|returned to the chamber, and with renewed dili- 
Capt. Swinburne examined the spot in the begin- | often to day.” Grace could not bear to think that | gence, sheagain commenced. Her mother watch- 
ning of the year 1832, and found an extensive evening must come before the book should be/ed her efforts; she saw the difficulties, and it 
shoal to occupy the place where the island had finished, and with new ardor, she bent herself to|made her very happy to see the repeated attempts 
been, and in 1833 there was, im the place of the her work, happy in the thought, that at the termi-| of Grace to overcome them. And she left the lit- 
island, a dangerous reef, of an oval form, and nation of the appointed hour, she should lay in|tle girl undisturbed, to test the result of her perse- 
three fifths of a mile in circumference. 








. . triumph before her mother, the completed gift. verance, 
Several of the islands of the Pacific ocean pro- | Hach of the parts was fitted and prepared, and| ‘‘ There, mother, it is done! Mary’s name I 
bably owe their origin to the same cause. The | ay were ready to be placed together. To be| have maried in the centre of the leaf, and now 
era when they rose is of course unknown, but the , 


Seiad , ; "stata sure, the first effort with every part, had not prov-| Will you »!-ase see, if I have made it neatly? Oh, 
a acl 3 tated TT yet vecagens ere ed entirely successful; the second attempt with mother, don’t yort feel glad that it is finished?” 
ng y bs wi - . - — me oem a some of them had not been quite sufficient, and in eee received the commendation of her mother 
. rtain oO ret > bd 
A ’ . rs for the outer part or her perseverance, and then placin 
know that these islands may not have existed be- one of the cove part, poor Grace i ’ placing the book 
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upon the table, she left the chamber, to communi- 
cate the information to the other members of the 
family. On entering the parlor, to ascertain if 
any one was there, a new book, with the gilded 
title, ‘‘ Book of Plates,” met her eye. She amus- 
ed herself for some time in its examination, and 
then, replacing it upon the table, ran up stairs to 
take one more look at her gift for Mary. Her 
little brother had woke from his slumber during 
her absence. She heard his glad and merry voice, 
before she entered, and she was all prepared to 
return his happy shouts. She entered. Edward 
had the needle book in his hand. One leaf had 
fallen upon the floor; another too, was there, at a 
little distance, and the scissors were lying beside 
them. This then was the cause of all his gaiety; 
his skill in severing what Grace had so carefully 
united. Her lip quivered; her eye filled with 
tears. ‘‘ Mother,” said the little girl, pointing to 
its parts, but she could say no more. 

The little boy checked his smiles at the grief of 
his sister; for he saw something had made her un- 
happy. Throwing aside all that he had, he ran to 
Grace, threw his arms upon her neck, and tried 
to share her grief. Grace returned his embrace. 
‘** Mother, he did not mean to do wrong,” said 
Grace; and the sobs of the little girl ckecked her 
fer a moment; but she manfully brushed away the 
tear, and smiled, mid all her grief, with the little 
boy, who again began to be happy, as_he saw the 
smile of Grace once more. ‘‘ And mother, I 
know you will let me try again; and it will not 
take me so long, the next time.” 

The mother felt for her little girl; she knew 
how great the grief must be to one so young; and 
she saw the effort Grace was making to rise above 
her sorrow; giving the little girl a kiss of sympa- 
thy and affection, she advised them both to play a 
while together in the garden, promising in a day 
or two, that a new gift should be commenced, and 
cheering Grace with the hope that the result of a 
new attempt would be even more successful, and 
the gift more beautiful, than would have been the 
first, for her cousin Mary. 

Little reader! in the troubles such as these, 
which you are daily called to bear, can you not 
act the part of Grace Willard? CaRLINA. 














MORALITY. 








THE MECHANIC’S PLEASURES. 


There is a shop near my lodgings—and I never 
yet saw a shop in which there was not something 
to be learned. Without going so far as to state 
what I believe firmly, that to the industrious man 
labor is pleasure, I beg leave to introduce Arthur 
Kip. This young man is a plain cooper, and lives 
in the extremity of the street which I pass daily. 
He is in his shop as early as his earliest neighbor, 
yet I see him busy a good half hour before he is 
in his shop. What is Arthur about in the grey of 
the morning? I will tell you. He has been set- 
ting out rows of elms around the whole border of 
his little lot. For you must know that he is con- 
tent to live in a very uncomfortable house, in or- 
der to forward his business, and prepare his 
grounds, so as to ‘‘ make a fair start,” as he calls 
it. He has told me that he was induced to do 
this by a maxim of an ancient king, ‘‘ Prepare thy 
work without, and make it fit for thyself in the field 
and afterwards build thy house.” It does one good 
to see Arthur among ‘istrees; he sings cheerfully 
over his spade and hatchet, long before the sun is 
up. ‘* These saplings,” says he, ‘‘ will be noble 
branching trees over the heads of my children; 
and if little Tom should be a rich man thirty years 

hence, he will have a grove which all the money 
in England could not cause to spring up.” 

Arthur has a garden also. His rule is, ‘‘ first 
for use and next for show.” So he has most of his 
ground in substantial vegetables for the table; but 
avery goodly portion, I assure you, in choice 
flowers. Why should he not? God has given the 
poor man these gems of earth with a bounteous 
profusion; and Ellen Kip and little Tom will love 





among the lustre and fragrance of tulips and vio- 
lets. 

In these bright spring evenings, I take a walk 
about the time that this little household comes to- 
gether after work. Notavern has yet become 
Ellen’s rival; her husband spends not only his 
nights, but his evenings at home. Or, if he goes 
abroad, it is in the old fashioned way: I mean he 
takes his wife and little boy along. At this hour 
I am always sure of witnessing another of the me- 
chanic’s pleasures. Arthur and Ellen were na- 
tives of a state, where young {vlks are taught to 
sing; they have already begun to bring up little 
Tom in the same way. They carry a tune in 
several parts; for Arthur is no mean performer on 
the violin, and Ellen sings a soprano part to her 
husband’s bass. The neighbors are beginning to 
find their way out, since the spring weather has 
unclosed the doors and windows, and there are 
some signs of a little musical association. 

Some of the best musical talent in America, is 
among our mechanics; and it is sad that they are 
so slow to discover the exquisite satisfaction which 
they might derive from innocent recreation. It 
soothes the troubled mind, it breaks the thread of 
vexing thoughts; it prepares the affections for 
every zood impression; it affords a healthful ex- 
citement; it knits families together by the gentlest 
bands, aud it makes a paradise of home. 

What mechanic is there who may not command 
these pleasures? What pleasures of the bar-room, 
the circus, the gambling table, the theatre, are 
equal to these in purity and genuine content? I. 
am sure I shall have a right answer—if not from 
mechanics, at least from their wives. But for fear 
of being prolix, I reserve some other pleasure for 
a future paper.—Newark Advertiser. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
Mother. You know, Elizabeth, we were to have 
a little conversation this morning about the text 
given out for the day, and now you may repeat it. 
Elizabeth. ‘* Quench not the Spirit.”’ 

M. What do you understand by the phrase, 
Qnench not the Spirit? 

E. 1 think, mother, you told me, that the Holy 
Spirit suggests to us a great many things that we 
ought to do, and warns us against those things 
which we ought not to do, and that when we do 
not attend to these suggestions and warnings we 
may be said to quench the Spirit. 

M. Pretty well remembered. Now you may 
mention some of the various ways in which we 
may quench the Spirit. Do not fear to speak 
freely to your mother, especially, as you know that 
God hears all your thoughts, and will bring them 
to view at the day of judgment. 

E. Well, mother, I will try to tell you. When 
the minister was telling what wicked hearts we had, 
and said that if we did not repent, we must burn 
in hell forever, I could not bear to hear about it, 
and tried to drive the subject out of my mind. So 
I went to thinking about my new frock, and new 
bonnet, and the little party we were to have on 
Monday, and many other foolish and vain things. 

M. it was, indeed, a great sin thus to quench 
the Spirit in the house of God. 

E. lremember, mother, the other day I thought 
I ought to pray, but something seemed to say to 
me that I need not pray then, so I went and walk- 
ed in the garden, and the next time I thought about 
praying, my heart seemed so hard, that I felt that 
I could not pray at all. 

M. The effect of all sin is to harden the heart, 
and especially that of neglecting the duty of secret 
prayer. But I hope you did not omit to pray be- 
cause your heart was hard. When we perceive 
that our hearts are hard, the only way is to go and 
carry them to the Savior, and pray, and pray, and 
pray till our hearts of stone are turned to flesh; 





repentance flow out. 





very affectionately urged me to forsake my sins, 
repent, and give my heart to the Saviour at once. 
At first 1 thought 1 would, but on thinking more 
about it, I concluded to put it off a little longer. 
Was that quenching the Spirit, mother? 
M. It certainly was; and could we look into the 
dark world of woe, we should, no doubt, see a 
great many who once thought they would repent, 
would be prepared for heaven, but continued to 
quench the Spi. it, just as you have done, till they 
found themselves beyond the reach of mercy. 
Some years since, while I was teaching a school 
in a neighboring town, two young ladies came 
from a distance, and bvarded in the family where 
I was staying. In a short time one of them began 
to feel that she was a great sinner, and must re- 
pent or perish. She gladly communicated her 
feelings, and was urged to surrender her affec- 
tions to the Saviour. This she was induced to do, 
and soon found peace and joy in believing, and in 
doing the commandments of God. But her friend 
felt very differently, thought she would never 
weep, and talk, and make so much ado about re- 
ligion, and that if she was anxious about her soul, 
rshe would keep her feelings to herself. Soon, 
however, she did feel, and feel deeply; bu®for a 
number of weeks persevered in the resolution to 
say nothing about it. At the same time, her dis- 
torted countenance evinced to all around that she 
was greatly distressed. Finally her distress be- 
came insupportable. One day, at the opening of 
the school, a hymn was read, which commenced 
-as follows: 

** Sinner, art thou still secure, 

Wilt thou still refuse to pray.” 

This young lady rose up quickly, and asked 
permission to retire. As she was attempting to 
walk across the room, she lovked like a person in 
the agonies of death, sank down upon a seat, and 
with both arms extended, cried aloud, ‘‘I am 
sinking into hell! Pray for me!” Pray for me! 
I am sinking into hell! Pray for me! We did 
pray for her, but it was with the greatest difficulty 
we could persuade her to cease her awful groan- 
ings, even for a few moments. She was then 
urged to repent, and give her heart to the Saviour. 
But she had se@long resisted the influences of the 
Spirit, that her heart seemed filled with malignity. 
She seemed to have the most awful enmity toward 
Christ and all Christians, and would sometimes 
say, that she had rather go to hell than be saved 
in the way pointed out in the Bible. In this situa- 
tion she continued for some weeks, till she was al- 
most wasted to a skeleton, and her friends were 
obliged to come and take her home. 

Another young lady, in the same school, was 
deeply impressed for a considerable time, meant 
to go to heaven, and thought she would repent 
soon. But she procrastinated from day to day, 
till her impressions left her, and she became light 
and trifling. 

In this careless manner she lived for a year or 
two, till suddenly she was taken sick, and died, 
without giving any evidence of being prepared. 
Her father, who was a good man, died about the 
same time. Her widowed mother said to me, 
**When I think of my husband, I find consola- 
tion; but when I think of my dear , my heart- 
strings are broken.” 








From the Christian Witness. 
NANCY A***, 

My Dear Children,—It was not my privilege to 
know personally the good little girl, whose name 
stands at the head of this article, still you may de- 
pend upon every word you find here, for one who 
loved her very much, and was with her all her 
life, has given me these facts, and has said in re- 
lation to them, ‘‘I have been particular to avoid 
exaggeration, to confine myself strictly to facts, 
trusting nothing to fancy or imagination.” 

From earliest childhood little N. always mani- 
fested great susceptibility to religious impressions, 


till we are humbled, and melted, and the tears of | he? conscience seemed to be very tender, her 


heart very easily affected. She could not sin 











Arthur and one another all the better for dwelling 


E. The other day, my Sabbath School teacher 


against that Saviour who loved her and gave him- 
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self for her without feeling very badly. Her little 
heart would ache when she had done any thing 
wrong, and no doubt she often, when by herself, 
wept over the sins which she had committed. O 
I wish every little boy and girl who reads this had 
just such a heart as little N. possessed. But you 
may ask me, ‘‘ What made her feel so sorry when 
she had done wrong—what made her heart so 
tender?” I'll tell you what I think it was. She 
always loved to pray. My friend, who has given 
me this account says, ‘‘ One thing, I can well re- 
member, was very remarkable through her whole 
life—her love of prayer.” 

Now, I will give you one instance of this love, 
and in it you will see how much importance she 
attached to the duty of praying to God. When 
she was between five and six years of age, her 
father being absent one night, she slept with her 
ma, and as she was just ready to retire, little 
Nancy looked up in surprise, and said, ‘‘ Why 
ma, a’nt you going to say your prayers?” Her 
dear mother not being a professor of religion, an- 
swered, in a desponding tone, ‘‘ O Nancy, I never 
pray—lI am too wicked to pray.” 

‘‘ Never pray!”’ said N., ‘‘ Why ma, how do 
you expect to go to heaven?” Her mother an- 
swered, from a full heart, ‘‘ I do not much expect 
to go there.” Little N. burst into tears and then 
said, ‘* Well, ma, you will then go to the bad 
place.” She lay silent for some time, and her 
mother thought that she was asleep; when sud- 
denly she said, ‘‘ But ma, you don’t know but you 
may die before morning, I should think that would 
make you pray. I want to pray, so that if I should 
die, God would take me to heaven.” 

Her mother could not close her eyes that night 
until she had commended herself to God, and often 
has she since said, ‘‘ That was the most faithful 
sermon I ever heard on prayer.” 

I have given you as nearly possible the words, 
which little N. used in this affecting interview with 
her much loved mother. Now, | think it was this 
love of prayer, carried out into practice, which 
made this good little girl so much afraid to sip 
against God, and 1 have no doubt that you, my 
dear child, who are now reading. or hearing this 
story, might be just as good as Nancy, if you 
would only pray as much as she did. J.P. 
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IMPATIENT LUCY. 


Lucy was a very pleasant little girl. She could 
read very well, and had learned to do several 
kinds of sewing very nicely. She had one fault, 
however, which often made her unhappy. It is 
not an uncommon one; and I fear that many chil- 
dren who may read this story may find that they 
have the same. If they have, I hope they will 
think of Lucy, and try to correct the fault directly. 

Lucy was impatient. Sometimes when she was 
reading, she would come to a long hard word in 
her book, and instead of spelling the letters one by 
one, she would begin to look cross, and sometimes 
would fret; I have even known her tothrow down 
her book, and say she could not read any more. 

Now if Lucy had tried to spell the word, or had 
gone pleasantly to her mother and asked her to 
help her, she would net only have felt happier, but 
she would have learned something which she did 
not know before. 

Though Lucy worked neatly and fast, she used 
to be impatient about her work. Sometimes she 
would wish to get her work done very soon, that 
she might help her mother about something in the 
house; or, perhaps, she wished to go and walk, 
or play with her little brother, whom she loved 
very much; but she was often disappointed. 
Shall I tell you why? 

She would often find a knot in the thread with 
which she was working; and if she had been pa- 
tient, she would have tried to undo the knot, or 
she would have carried it to her mother; but no, 
Lucy would pull the thread, and this only made 


the knot tighter; then she would snap it quickly, 


and it would break. 


Now, when Lucy did this, she had to stop and 
get another needleful of thread. Sometimes, too, 
pulling her thread so tight would draw up her 
work, and thin she lost time in picking it out, and 
she had to do it over again. 

Now Lucy knew she had this fault, and she felt 
very unhappy very often. But she was not so 
careful to correct it as I should like my little 
friends to be. 

Lucy’s mother told her one day that she wished, 
whenever she took her work or book, she would 
think of this fault, and try and cure it. ‘‘If you 
are impatient now, Lucy, about these little things, 
when you grow up it will trouble yourself and 
other people very much, You think now it is 
wrong, I know; but it is a great sin to get so vex- 
ed with your needle and thread, and bovk; and 
every time you do it, you displease God, as well 
as make yourself unhappy. If you go on indulg- 
ing this sin, by and by you may in a passion, hurt 
some one very much. 

**T will tell you a story of a boy who had this 
fault. He did not try to cure it, and grew up ill- 
tempered and passionate. When he was at 
school, he became angry with one of his compan- 
ions, and, at the dinner table, threw a fork at him. 
The fork struck the boy in his eye, and injured 
it so much that he became blind. Now I think 
the boy who did this could never have felt quite 
happy, when he thought that his impatience had 
deprived a companion of his sight.” 

Lucy thought a great deal of what her mother 
said, and resolved she would cure hersel, if pos- 
sible. 

Her mother had taught her that we cannot cure 


tance in trying to do better, and feel humble and 
penitent. Lucy went directly to her room, and 
thought of her fault, and tried to find, from exam- 
ining herself, whether she was really sorry. She 
then prayed that ‘God would forgive her for the 
past, and make her more careful for the future. 
That day her mother told her she wished her to 
finish a piece of work before dinner, and that, im- 
mediately afterwards, she would take her to see a 
sick woman in the neighborhood. 


as if her thread never knotted so much. 
likely it was so, for Lucy was in a hurry. 
ever, she tried to be patient and quiet. 
She thought of her resolutions, and she resolved, 
if she could not finish her work before dinner, she 
would be pleasant and cheerful; and if she must 
stay at home, she would do her work then. She 
knew she should feel much happier if she had 


Very 
How- 


she lost her walk. 

At last the work was finished, put away, and al] 
her things collected and put into the basket. Lucy 
felt light-hearted, and jumped up to look at the 
clock. How surprised was she to find that she 
had time, before the dinner hour, to water her 
plants and feed her kitten. She ran to her mother 
to ask her how it happened. 

‘*T have not been with you, Lucy; but I sup- 
pose you have been very industrious. Have you 
not?” 

Lucy began to think that she.was rewarded for 
her patience already. She had not once broken 
her thread in a pet, nor pricked her fingers; and 
she was sure that for once her time had not been 
foolishly wasted by indulging an impatient temper. 

I hope Lucy persevered. I think she did, for 
when I last saw her, she was as pleasant and amia- 
ble as any little girl I knew, though sometimes she 
had things far more difficult to bear than a hard 
word or a knot in her thread.— Youth’s Friend. 





THE WAY TO CURE A FAULT. 
‘*T wonder where John is,” said Mr. Morton, 
as he took his seat at the breakfast table. ‘‘ Mary 


my dear, run up stairs, and see if he has overslept 
himself,” 





‘*T am sure father need not wonder,”’ whispered 
| William to Mary, as she rose from her seat, 


learned to control her impatient temper, even if John was certainly unusually active. 


Mary laughed, and left the room; but she soon 
returned, and said with a look of astonishment, 
‘* John is not in his room, father.” 

** Not in his room!” cried William, a bright, 
lively boy of twelve. ‘I fancy this is the first 
time he ever was out of it at this time in the 
morning.” : 

**You know he always gets up to breakfast, 
William,” said Mary; who generally had an ex- 
cuse ready for any one who was either blamed or 
laughed at. 

‘** Never till breakfast is on the table; does he, 
mother ?—but here he comes.” 

John walked into the room, looking rather more 
sober than usual, and was immediately assailed 
with questions from all quarters. 

**Good morning, Mr. Early Riser; you are 
really beginning to deserve yourtitle. What time 
did you get up this morning?”’ and William was 
going on, but he was stopped by a glance from his 
mother, which he knew very well how to interpret. 

As soon as breakfast was over, John took down 
his satchel, and swinging it over his shoulder, and 
putting his cap on his head, called to William, to 
know if he was going to school. 

William actually stared at him, ‘‘ Halloa, 
Johnny! what’s the matter with you this morning? 
Yes, I’ll go, if it were only to see how’ astonished 
the boys will Jook to see you coming so early, and 
looking wide awake, too.” 

How far William’s expectations were realized, 
I will not stop to tell you; 1 will only say, that 
John was astonished to find how much he enjoyed 
the play before school, and the hard study in 
school. ‘To be sure, the latter was rather tedious 


ourselves of our faults, unless we ask God’s assis- sometimes, and he was eften tempted to lay down 


his book and resort to cutting his desk with his 
penknife, or any other of the thousand amuse- 
ments of idle school boys. But he did not, and he 
was more than repaid for his self-denial by the 
consciousness of having done right; and it seemed 
to him that the voice of the master, saying, ‘‘ You 
have done very well to-day, master John,”’ was 
the pleasantest he ever heard. 

After dinner he was about to throw himself 
upon the sofa, according to custom, but he check- 


Lucy worked very industriously, but it seemed © himself, and tried to think of something which 


he could do to help his mother. Just at that mo- 
ment, his sister Catharine, a pretty little child of 
four years, asked if she might go out into the gar- 
den. Her mother told her that she must not go 
alone, but she might if she could persuade her 
brother William to go with her. 

**T’ll go with Catharine,” said John; and soon 
they were both in the garden, engaged in play. 
He ran 
races with her in the paths, picked flowers for her 
from the beds, tumbled in the grass, and hid in 
the summer-house, for her amusement; and when 
they went into the heuse, with their cheeks glow- 
ing with the exercise they had taken, he told his 
mother that he never knew before how well Catha- 
rine could play. 

In the evening, he tock his books and sat down 
to his lessons, as soon as the tea things were re- 
moved, instead of waiting, as usual, until he was 
actually commanded to do so by his mother; and, 
after these were faithfully learned, he enjoyed his 
play for half an hour much more than usual. It 
was noticed, that at prayers, he was much more 
attentive and serious than usual, and that to-night 
his voice joined with the others in singing their 
evening hymn. 

From that day, a gradual but decided improve- 
ment took place in his character. Every morning 
he rose at an early hour, and went into the gar- 
den, not to appear again until breakfast time. 
This excited the curiosity of the family not a little; 
but his father would ask no questions, and forbade 
William, who was strongly inclined to follow him 
for the purpose of finding out his secret, to trouble 
his brother by his curiosity; and the employment 
of his morning hours remained a profound secret, 

One morning, as Mr. Morton was pruning a 
favorite fruit tree in one corner of the garden, he 
saw in a little arbor, which was seldom visited by 
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Youth’s Companion, 











any of the family, his son. He hesitated whether 
or not he should enter, and while he was deliber- 
ating, John looked up and saw him. 

‘“<Good morning, John,” said Mr. Morton, ‘‘you 
see I have found out your secret. Do you come 
here to study or to read?” 

‘‘ To read, father,” said John; and as he put 
the book he had been reading into his father’s 
hands, he saw that it was the Buble. 

‘I see, my son,” said his father; ‘‘I see now 
the. cause of the improvement, in which your 
mother and myself have lately rejoiced, rejoiced 
with trembling, for we knew not that you sought 
strength to resist temptation from the Giver of all 
strength,” 

‘©Q, father,” said John, ‘‘ I could never have 

ersevered, had it not been for this morning hour. 
hen I was tempted, it was the thought of the 
prayers I had offered here which reminded me to 
seek aid from God; and I have here learned from 
this book,” and he took it from his father as he 


spoke, ‘‘ a great deal that I never knew before.” 
[Youth's Friend. 
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HABITS-=-No. 7. 

‘¢ Well, mother,” said Joseph, as he laid aside the 
Youth’s Companion, ‘“‘ I’ve been reading what it says 
about habits, but I never do any such things. Idon’t| 
think I have any bad habits, do you, mother?” 

J do not know,” replied his mother, “but I re- 
member last winter often thinking that one of iny lit- 
tle boys was acquiring one very bad habit, but as he 
has beén away from home ever since then, I do not 
know how it is now. Once in particular I remember 
his giving me a great deal of pain. Should you like 
to read a little extract from my journal which gives 
some account of it?” 

** O yes, if you please, mother.” 

Then Mrs. H. read as follows: Jan. 9, 1837. 
Joseph had been a pretty good boy all day and I 
hoped I should have nothing to record respecting him 











read it to her himself. It was a text from the Bible; 
‘¢ Do all things without murmurings or disputings.” 
He thought it wes just the verse for him, and so he 
wanted to remember it all the time. Are there not 
some other readers of the Youth’s Companion who 
need to remember Joseph’s verse? E. P. 
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VARIETY. 


Benefit of Obedience. 
A Fact—Communicated for the Youth's Compauion. 

A young lad residing in a neighboring state, wish- 
ing one afternoon to go upon the water with some 
other boys of his acquaintance, asked permission of 
his mother. The request was not granted; and the 
boy after a severe struggle in his own mind between 
inclination and duty, gave up the anticipated pleasure, 
and remained at home. ‘The other lads went. A 
sudden flaw of wind capsized their boat, and two of 
their number were drowned. The boy, on hearing 
of the event was much affected, and after relating to 
his mother what had occurred, said earnestly, ‘ And 
now, mother, after this I shall always do as you say.” 
Perhaps our young readers think if they had_been in 
his place they would have done the same. Can they 
not make the same good resolution without wait- 
ing for such a narrow escape? E. P. W. 





—>—. 
Begin Right. 

‘¢] know a man who is very rich now, though he 
was very poor when he was a boy. He said his 
father taught him never to play till all his work for 
the day was finished, and never to spend money until 
he had earned it. If he had but half an hour’s work 
to do in a day, he was taught to do that the first thing, 
and to do it in halfan hour. After this was done, he 
could play; and my young friends all know he could 
play, with a great deal more pleasure, than he could 
if he had the thought of this unfinished work still on 
his mind. Hie says he early formed the habit of doing: 
every thing in its season, and it soon becatne perfect- 
ly easy for him to do so, It is to this habit that he 
owes his present prosperity. Iam very happy to add 
that he delights-to do good with his riches.” 


Grandsir, can’t you Pray with us, 











which it would pain him to read at some future time; 
but after tea I wished him to go to the Office with a 
letter for his father; he was sitting by the fire read- 
ing, and he looked very much displeased when the 
request was made. ‘ Why mother, I’m right in the 
middle of a story,’ said he, ‘ why can’t George go? 
I’ve been to school through the snow twice and back 
again to day, and this morning I shovelled a ‘path all 
the way from the kitchen dovr to the pump, and 
George hasn’t done any thing to day, hardly.’ I re- 
plied, ‘I do not wish George to go.” Then he rose 
yawning and scewling, and walked across the room 
as slowly and heavily as possible. When he reached 
the door he half opened it and stood rubbing the 
polished handle with both hands, and allowing a cur- 
rent of cold air to rush into the room, while he began 
another parley. ‘I’ve got a great long Latin lesson 
to learn, and shan’t have time if I go; George never 
has to learn lessons or do anything else, why need I 
go mother? As I returned no answer, he went away 
muttering and slamming the door after him.’ ” 

‘* Why, mother,” said Joseph, ‘‘I didn’t know ] 
ever did any thing half so bad asthat. And that was 
the night before I went away to G. and so you had it 
to think of, all the time I was gone. I am afraid I 
have done so more than once since then, 
don’t want to get a habit of doing so.” 


Then Mrs. H. told him that if he really wished to 
be pleasant and cheerful in obedience, he must try 
very hard. She said it would be easier to begin di- 
rectly. Joseph promised to try, and that very night, 
just as he was beginning to complain because his sis- 
ter asked him to go to the next street for her, he re- 
membered the promise he had made, and told her 
very pleasantly he would go. The next day he came 
from school with a little slip of paper in his hand 
He had tried to write a 
little verse upon it, but he was only a little boy and 


which he gave his moter. 





Mother I 


The following anecdote was communicated to the 
Editor of the N. Y. Baptist Register by a correspon- 
dent who heard it related by the child’s mother. 

** My son,” said the good sister, “‘ was a remarka- 


could only make some strange scrawls, so he had to 


O George!” And are you so afraid of the sneers of 
that vile youth, that you bad rather give up the sal- 
vation of your soul, than incur those sneers! Then 


never talk again of courage. Proclaim it to the world 
that you are a coward.—S, S. Visiter. 


Honor thy Father and Mother. 


There are some children who are almost ashamed 
to own their parents, because they are poor or ina 
low situation in life. We will, therefore, give an 
example of the contrary, as displayed by the dean of 
Canterbury, afterward Archbishop Tillotson. His 
father, who was a very plain Yorkshire man, ap- 
proached the house where his son resided, and in- 
quired whether “ John Tillotson wasathome.” The 
servant, indignant at what he thought his insolence, 
drove him from the door--but the dean, who was 
within, hearing the voice of his father, instead of 
embracing the opportunity afforded him, of going out 
and bringing in his father in a more private manner, 
came running out, exclaiming in the presence of his 
astonished servants, ‘‘ It is my father;” and falling 
down on his knees asked for his blessing. Obedience 
and love to our parents is a very distinct and impor- 
tant command of God, upon which he has promised 
his blessing, and his promises never fail. 


exec eoe 
A Bit of a Mistake. 

The other day, a passenger on board one of the 
Canal swift boats missed his handkerchief, and, sus- 
pecting the honesty of a gennine son of the sod who 
sat next him, he bluntly requested him to unfold the 
secret of his roguery, by submitting himself to be 
searched. At once, with great good will, the scruti- 
ny was consented to, but it turned out most awkwardly 
for Paddy’s accuser, that the missing article was at 
last discovered in his own hat. 'The latter, of course, 
proceeded in all haste to apologize for his mistake, 
when he was interrupted by Paddy replying, not ina 
lady’s whisper, *‘ O never mind, there is no harm at 
all, at all; you took me for a rogue, and I took you 


for a jintleman, and now you see we were both mis- 
taken !”” 


POETRY. 

















HYMN FOR ORPHANS, 


Once we had parents kind, who loved 
To point our infant thoughts to heaven; 
And gently check’d us when we roved 
From the instructions God has given. 





ble child. When but nine years of age, his mind 
was impressed with regard to his soul’s salvation, 
by reading a sermon addressed to children. After 
some length of time he found relief by embracing the 
Gospel. When about eleven years old, as land my 
husband were going to meeting, my father then 70 
years old came ona visit to us. He was what might 
be called a moralist, but knew nothing of heart reli- 
gion. When night came and it was time to retire, as 
we had not returned from meeting our little son says, 
‘Grandsir, cant you pray with us before you go to 
bed?? ‘No, my child,’ i my father, ‘but if you 
can pray, you may.” ‘ Well,’ says the boy, ‘I have 
but one talent, I will improve it;? and so he knelt 
down and prayed. Father went to bed, but he could 
not sleep. He kept thinking about the boy’s prayer. 
The next morning he was anxious about his soul. 
The next day after that, he found comfort and pray- 
ed himself with us before he left. He died a happy 
man, confessing that his little grandson was the 
means of his conversion.” Let my young Christians 
read this, and learn to be faithful. 





en ome 
False Courage. 


** See how hard that boy dares strike that pitcher 
against that post,” said a mischievous boy to an asso- 
ciate. The boy who stood ticking a pitcher softly 
against a post, regarding this as an appeal to his 
courage, at once began to strike a little harder and 
a little harder, till, by and by, the pitcher was dashed 
into a thousand pieces. Now the poor fellow’s 
courage forsook him in a moment. His fault and an- 
ticipated punishment flashed upon his mind, and he 
gave himself up to bitter weepings. 

When will boys learn that true courage, is, nor To 
BE AFRAID TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT, OR, TO REFUSE TO 
DO WHAT Is wRoNG. Suppose a wicked youth dares 
you to blaspheme the name of your Maker; must 
you utter an oath to show that you are a boy of cour- 
age? Utter that oath, and you area coward. What, 
afraid to refuse to do a thing which you know'to be 
wrong! Another wicked youth says to you, “O 
George, before I would have it known that I was se- 








‘They wept o’er us, and pray’d that we 
Might early walk in virtue’s way— 

And morn and evening bend the knee 
To Him who sees us night and day. 


But now they’re dead—our parents dear 
Sleep ’neath the cold and dewy sod; 

They went to heaven, and left us here 
With none to point us up to God. 


But Christians look’d on usin love— 
They dropp’d on us a silent tear; 

They loved the Lord who lives above, 
And Jearn’d to bless his creatures here. 


We’ve now a home—have clothes and food, 
Protected from the stormy blast; 

May friends so kind on earth have good, 
And go to dwell in heaven at last. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN, 


Heavenly Father! we draw near thee, 
With the veice of joy and praise; 
In our childhood taught to fear thee, 
Taught the knowledge of thy ways; 
We ‘vould praise thee, 
Serve and love thee all our days. 
When we think how much we owe thee, 
Lord, thy goodness we adore; 
Though we but begin to know thee, 
Thy kind teaching we implore; 
Thus instructed, 
May we know and love thee more! 
Thanks to thee for every blessing, 
Most of all, for saving grace: 
O may we, that grace possessing, 
Reach at length the blissful place 
Where thy children 
Dwell with thee, and see thy face. 
From a thousand voices swelling, 
Hear, O Lord, our grateful song, 
And from heaven, thy holy dwelling, 
Smile upon this youthful throng: 
Endless glory, 





rious, and be seen going to an ‘Inquiry meeting? 


Power, and praise to thee belong! 
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